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The President’s Desk 


Consecration to its great purpose, the welfare of the child, marked the 
deliberations of the mothers who, from many states, met in Denver in con- 
vention last June. The hearts of thousands of mothers who could not be 

there were following with deep interest the 
THE NATIONAL CON- progress which this Mothers’ Congress is mak- 
GRESS IN DENVER ing. 

Each year there are new state branches 
sending women fired with a spirit of love and responsibility for child life 
that must make its influence felt throughout the nation. Primarily child 
welfare is dependent on good parents, and to awaken and inspire all parents 
with their privileges and opportunities is no slight task. As State after State 
grasps the meaning and purpose of organized motherhood and joins the 
ranks of the National Congress of Mothers its power to do its work increases. 
To one who has watched the growth of the Congress, the convention in 
Denver was full of encouragement for the future. 

The local arrangements were planned and carried out with the generous, 
beautiful spirit of hospitality and experience for which Denver women are 
noted. This was all the more remarkable because of the serious illness of 
Colorado’s leader, Mrs. Henry J. Hersey, who was unable to be present and 
whose absence was deeply regretted. Mrs. James Rae Arneill, vice-president, 
on whom fell the difficult task of taking up and carrying out another's plans, 
did it so ably that every detail for the comfort and pleasure of the delegates 
was provided for. The courtesy of the Denver Mothers’ Club in tendering 
its beautiful club house for the Congress, and the gracious welcome of the 
President, Mrs. Meredith Bailey, were deeply appreciated and showed the 
breadth of view which characterizes Denver women. The Denver men, not 
to be outdone by the women in their welcome to the mothers, brought their 
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automobiles to the club house and showed the delegates the beauties of Den- 
ver. Governor and Mrs. Bradford gave a brilliant reception at their home, 
and the Mayor and other leading citizens opened their handsome homes to 
greet the mothers. Miss Wolcott gave a farewell reception at the handsome 
building in which she conducts a school for girls. The delegates were over- 
whelmed with the generosity of Denver, for each one was invited to take a 
trip over the mountain summits of the famous Moffatt road, an all-day trip. 
A bountiful luncheon was served on the train while ascending into the clear, 
bracing air, where snow still lay on the mountaig sides. 

The Denver Convention was marked by an enthusiasm and determina- 
tion to carry forward the great work which exceeded that of any previous 
congress. Many of the gld faithful leaders and members were there, but 
among them were new faces, women from newly-organized States, whose 
ability and earnest work must give strength to the Congress. The pledges 
of loyal support for the work which were made by every State mean that no 
longer will the burden rest on a few, but that in sharing it there will be 
no burden. What greater work can women do than to guard and guide His 
little ones? To help the inexperienced mothers and fathers to study chil- 
dren’s conditions and to make them all they should be is to codperate with 
the Heavenly Father in the most far-reaching work that can be done. 

The summer of 1910 has witnessed the 
THE PASSION PLAY ~ enactment of the Passion Play which has been 
AT OBERAMMERGAU _ given every ten years with but one interruption 
since 1633. Oberammergau is a little village of 
about sixteen hundred inhabitants surrounded by the mountains of the Tyrol. 
Wood-carving and pottery are the principal occupations except during the 
performance of the Passion Play, which has been given in fulfillment of 
a sacred vow to God. A terrible plague once devastated the valley. Every 
home felt its ravages. In the church, in prayer for deliverance, the vow was 
made and has been faithfully kept to enact the Passion Play. Over six hun- 
dred characters participate in the play, which is, in fact, a deeply religious 
ceremony. Months before the time all who are to take part let their hair 
grow, for no wigs are allowed. The parts are assigned years before the play 
is to be given. The deepest reverence, earnestness, and lack of self-con- 
sciousness pervade the entire performance. 

To see the Passion Play is to be transported to Bethany and Jerusalem, 
to live and feel the scenes in the life of Jesus and His disciples with a vivid- 
ness and reality never felt before. The glorious entry into Jerusalem, the 
waving of palms, the joy and reverence of the multitude, the eviction of the 
money changers and merchants from the temple, the raising of Lazarus, the 
calling to life of Jairus’ daughter, the plotting of the high priests against 
Him, the hearings before Annas and Caiaphas, Pilate and Herod, the supper 
at Simon’s house, the garden of Gethsemane, the last supper, the crucifixion 
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and resurrection, all unfold themselves as His life was lived on earth. A 
chorus of thirty-eight men and women opens each scene, and an orchestra, 
also composed of the villagers, accompanies them. The music is devotional, 
and rendered with deep religious fervor. It is a fitting accompaniment to 
the great life drama which is being enacted. More than twenty times the 
chorus appears. The enunciation is so clear that every word is heard dis- 
tinctly, and this is equally true of the actors. There are many tableaux of 
Old Testament scenes and in one of these over five hundred persons are 
posed—a great living picture. 

It was a beautiful Sabbath morn in August when at eight o’clock this 
most reverent service of praise and devotion began. Given on a stage with 
the sky for covering, with trees growing behind it, with ever-changing clouds 
floating above it, with the mountains rising beyond, one forgets that it is 
Oberammergau and 1910. One is living in the days of nineteen centuries 
-ago in Jerusalem. Even the weather seems to supplement the scenes as they 
unfold. 

During the agony in the garden of Gethsemane a gentle shower fell, 
and again at the hearing before Pilate, and at the crucifixion the rain 
seemed an appropriate accompaniment to the persecution that was given to 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

One would not believe it possible that four thousand people could sit 
for eight hours oblivious of time, of hard wooden seats, rapt in the scenes 
before them, all else forgotten. 

These simple village people have succeeded in bringing to thousands of 
hearts a deeper conviction of all that the Christ life means to humanity. 
They are giving His message to the world with a power and reverence that 
touch every heart. 

To live in the reality of the Christ life, to hold that as the ideal of each 
one of His children, is God’s message to man, and through many human 
mediums it has come to us down the ages. These people of Oberammergau 
have made it their life. Sincerity, simplicity and genuineness shine out in 
their faces. To be brought up in such an atmosphere is a boun to any child. 
Life is deeper, richer, fuller for those who see this greatest of religious cere- 
monials. It leaves an indelible impression which must have its influence on 
life and character. 

When you read the news from different States, please notice 
STATE whether there is anything from yours. Has your Circle or Asso- 
NEWS ciation been doing interesting work? The readers of the MAGAZINE 
would be interested in it. They can only hear of it if you send the 
information to the editors. There are States which have a large and active 
membership which are rarely noticed in State News because nothing is sent 
to the editors. Write a letter giving facts. Tell of the meetings. to be held. 
Send newspaper clippings about them. gar tt 
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Economic Worth of Child Study 


Prof. O. H. BAKELESS 


Child study as a new claimant 
among the sciences, and a basis for 
the science of education and the art 
of teaching, has been before the pub- 
lic for two decades. It concerns it- 
self with all the changes that take 
place in human beings before matur- 
ity; infancy and childhood, generally 
speaking, lasting the first dozen years, 
and the adolescent or transition period 
a dozen years longer. 

From the time this subject began to 
invite the consideration of thought- 
ful teachers, and to press its claims 
as having the final word to say scien- 
tifically concerning the education and 
training of children, it has been the 
target of much, and often not unde- 
served, criticism; because of the ex- 
uberant enthusiasm and sometimes in- 
judicious claims of its advocates. 

Child study sets for its task then 
the problem of the child genetically, 
from the side of its physical, its 
mental and its moral nature. It aims 
to make child-rearing scientific. And 
why not? Is not the “human plant” 
greater in possibility and destiny than 
plant life about us, or the lower ani- 
mal life of the earth? American edu- 
cators and scholars are deeply and en- 
thusiastically, I may say sanely, wed- 
ded to this movement. Italy, Ger- 
many, Poland, and many other coun- 
tries have toiled and are toiling wisely 
that the next generation may stand 
on a higher and firmer scaffolding of 
health, intelligence and morality than 
the present. Far away Japan, alert, 
and breathing the invigorating air of 
progress, recognizes in this movement 
the hope of her energetic race. We 


would breed superior men and women 
as well as superior dogs and horses. 

In the results of the last decade of 
research on this subject we hear 
faintly, perhaps, but clear and beau- 
tiful as divine music, the note of a 
sane pedagogy based on an abiding 
foundation; a surer note of progress 
than has thrilled the world since 
Christ said: “Suffer little children— 
and forbid them not.” “The child is 
the keynote to the regeneration of 
the race.” The mute dumb impulse 
of the child is the index finger, the 
humble beginning, the hint towards 
all that the wise men would do for his 
development. 

To-day the person nearest the child, 
best knowing him in his helplessness 
and beauty, commands a respectful 
hearing wherever the child is con- 
cerned; the parent, the teacher, the 
pastor, the guardian of childhood 
everywhere, hears his message with 
gladness and humility. All earnest, 
progressive teachers hear the message 
and strive to apply its teachings. Lit- 
erature upon this subject in recent 
years is multiplying apace and grow- 
ing stronger and more authoritative 
with each output. The future of the 
subject is secure. Child study has 
made the world realize that the school 
is for the child and not the child for 
the school. 

Physical knowledge of the child is a 
cash asset in all dealing with him. 
What an arraignment of facts have 
we here! Knowledge rightly under- 
stood and applied is power. Knowl- 
edge of the children physically would 
make for millions annually. Count 
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Economic Worth 


the loss to effective growth because 
of the neglect of the sight of the chil- 
dren. Indifference to their seating 
with regard to the light, heat and 
ventilation. Best conditions for study, 
wise assignment of lessons and hours 
of study, improper conditions for best 
work, ineffective distribution of light, 
harmful influences of reflections; the 
dust and filth and carelessness that 
foster the spread of diseases that little 
children are subject to, and _ this 
barely introduces the list of condi- 
tions that obtain in the school build- 
ings everywhere. Thousands of 
teachers do not attempt to enlighten 
themselves in these subjects. They 
do not know boys and girls nor their 
physical needs, take no thought of 
their general welfare. How often by 
the merest accident we find the pa- 
thetic victim of deafness due to a 
dozen causes wrongly placed in school, 
losing time, becoming careless, in- 
different, peevish, a case of arrested 
development, because of his lack of 
power to profit by the teaching, due 
to the defect which a change of seat- 
ing alone or consideration on the part 
of the teacher might improve. How 
often a case of bodily exhaustion or 
brain fatigue, due to irregular hours, 
nervous strain, insufficient food, and a 
thousand other causes, is overlooked 
week after week, counteracting the in- 
fluence of the schoolroom, wasting 
time and money, the teacher in despair 
thinking that it is impossible to do 
anything, when a vigorous study of 
conditions and a knowledge by the 
people at first hand of facts carefully 
tabulated forced upon the attention 
of the school authorities would cause 
modification or removal. Good teach- 
ing treats health and physical condi- 
tions as of importance comparable 
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with intellectual progress, takes ac- 
count of bodily conditions of pupils, 
cooperates with parents and author- 
ities and allows for them in educative 
work. Scores of earnest men have 
wrought heroically but in vain if, for 
want of reading and study of their 
formulated work, a rational first-hand 
sympathetic study of every child 
under a _ teacher’s care from the 
physical side is not made. As a 
teacher discovers cases of backward- 
ness, slowness, dullness, lack of in- 
terest, poor health, he will come into 
close and vital touch with the work 
of his classes, with the problems of 
instruction, with the life of the school 
and with the community as he can in 
no other way. “The practical lessons 
of child study are always the prob- 
lems of the home and the family as 
well as the school, and both will be 
drawn together and economic prob- 
lems of incalculable value will have 
their solution begun.” An intelligent, 
sympathetic student of children may 
become an apostle of light to a com- 
munity. “Biologically, the whole prob- 
lem of transmission of life is involved 
here.” Sound bodies, sane minds, 
noble souls well adjusted to their en- 
vironment is God’s plan. 

Study the child, under the most fa- 
vorable conditions and under the most 
unfavorable, reared in ignorance and 
crime, perhaps, and thus make the 
schoolroom tell on the next genera- 
tion. Superintendents and _ super- 
visors, I beg of you, lead the young 
teacher into the understanding and 
enjoyment of the study of these prob- 
lems, or drive him out of the teacher’s 
profession. The problems of this age 
are too momentous for a mere tyro in 
the work. 





A knowledge of the mental consti- 
tution of the child considered from the 
genetic side is another powerful cash 
asset in education. The teacher must 
realize that nature and nurture must 
work together to build the man from 
this growing cell-mass he calls the 
child. He must accept the work of 
nature, allow for her forces, know 
instincts and tendencies, as the start- 
ing point of all that may be done for 
the child. He must recognize dor- 
mant capacities and stimulate them to 
proper growth. To teach boys and 
girls without rezard to their instincts 
and tendencies ends usually in their 
demoralization and the humiliation of 
the teacher. It is a waste of time and 
energy and, consequently, a money loss 
to the community. 

The study of genetic psychology, 
the study of the characteristics of the 
developing child-mind from stage to 
stage, the study of adolescence, makes 
it alone possible for a teacher rightly 
to stimulate mind and provoke healthy 
response—his only business. To be 
able to favor and encourage right ten- 
dencies, to rightly direct and guide 
favorable ones, tendencies valuable to 
the individual and to the community, 
and to inhibit wrong ones, implies 
knowledge and skill on the part of the 
teacher, and comes only from an ex- 
haustive and self-denying study of 
children themselves and books about 
them. Education can be economic 
only as these principles are applied at 
every step. Dam _ up the natural 
channels of the stream and devastation 
and ruin will follow quickly. Thwart 
the natural bent and trend of the boy 
or girl and dire results follow. Oh! 
the pathos of misapplied instruction, 
or training out of time—the tragedies 
of these wasted lives and lost souls! 
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America is losing millions yearly be- 
cause of the work that was misunder- 
stood, mismanaged or undone in the 
homes and schools of a generation 
ago. <A child’s mind is active, will 
continue to be so whether the teacher 
encourages or opposes it. It resents 
restraint, monotony, futility. The 
teacher who keeps the ear of his soul 
close to the mute lips of childhood 
will learn to preserve intact the force 
and freshness of the original instinct 
of mental activity by giving it ex- 
ercise of the right kind at the right 
time and rewarding the child’s effort 
with satisfaction, thus gradually lead- 
ing the aimless, random thing from 
weakness to strength and power. 
The money saved in school work 
by putting joy into the school, by 
working with the child rather than 
against its nature, is incalculable. 
How can the teacher do this if she 
knows not the child’s intellectual 
equipment in genera! and particular 
and child-life as it manifests itself in 
each individual pupil? A mere col- 
leze girl, inexperienced but well 
trained in the needs and nature of 
the child, with a love and sympathy 
for child-life, took a group of chil- 
dren and by working upon their play 
instinct, their curiosity, their love for 
the story, their dramatic instinct, so 
successfully built up their language 
power, their ability to read, to spell, 
to write, their enjoyment and appre- 
ciation for school, that in two years 
she accomplished more than could 
ever be accomplished by the old 
routine; and best of all, in the doing 
of it made school such a dream of 
delight to her children that all life 
was ennobled thereby. The old-time 
routine teacher would sit by incapable 
of recognizing the sound principles 
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underlying the work, declaring the 
whole process hypnotic or pure chi- 
canery. 

Earnest students of the child by the 
score have solved or partly solved 
many problems of the elementary 
school, problems of number work, ob- 
servation and object lesson, reading, 
type and printing of text-books, read- 
ing interests of boys and girls, moral 
and religious interests, adolescent 
changes, tastes and tendencies ; norms 
of psychological age in grading, 
methods of history and geography in 
relation to interests, measuring gen- 
eral ability. In drawing and music 
and manual training the way has been 
pointed out, and principles applied 
have wrought a wonderful change; 
rational approach to nature study 
and application of the play instinct 
in education have been made. Famil- 
iarity on the part of the elementary 
teachers with this work would mean 
practically an enhancement of value 
for every minute of the school day. 
Every failure on the part of a pupil 
to understand arithmetic or algebra 
or to enjoy history or geography is a 
psychological problem set for the 
teacher-student to solve, and when 
solved it is a cash asset to the com- 
munity. 

“The child needs to develop to the 
utmost each stage through which he 
passes, often to be retarded more than 
to be accelerated; to experience all 
the essentials the race has experi- 
enced in its long climb upward,” says 
an expert. Consider the statement 
and then remember how parents and 
teachers constantly violate the truth 
in the physical and intellectual devel- 
opment of the child. If grades are 
good, per cents. are high and chil- 


* little child.” 
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dren pass, what matters it whether 
the stage of development has been 
secured or not? The texts of Hall, 
Baldwin, Prayer, Taylor, Chamber- 
lain, King, Tanner, Kirkpatrick, 
Swift, O’Shea and others should be 
in every teacher’s hands and read per- 
sistently. The view of consciousness 
in the growing, the genetic view, 
tends at once to bring him into closer 
touch with life and growth in his 
schoolroom, and permits him to see 
“the whole of the ancestral human 
race peering—sad-eyed, half-fright- 
ened—at him through the eyes of the 
Problems of tempera- 
ment, of differences of types, of eye 
and ear-mindedness, of sex differ- 
ences, of successive azes or stages, 
all throng upon his attention as pos- 
sible assets as he solves them and sets 
the answers on the credit side of his 
professional ledger. 

A knowledge of the child’s moral 
nature and development is a cash asset 
in his rearing and training. 

Conduct must also look to the 
mental impulse and instincts of the 
child for its beginnings; then habit 
determines the trend or direction the 
stream of behavior takes, and the 
child’s environment—home, school and 
community—gives the child his ideal. 
To the extent that this principle is 
understood will the guardian of the 
child rightly stimulate and guide 
him into the ways of safe moral de- 
velopment. Child-study has the last 
word to say on this also, but has 
not yet said it. Every one with teach- 
ing sympathy who knows its conclu- 
sions can safely guide the young. 
Others are experimentalists. This 


knowledge, wisely applied in the home 
cr the school or by civic authorities 
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in dealing with the child, will mean 
millions to the home and to the com- 
munity. The study of the tendencies 
to and the causes of crimes has re- 
vealed much. “Every child kept 
from being a criminal wins for 
the State a good citizen; but a child 
left to be a criminal by neglect is a 
vicious parasite, and whether free or 
imprisoned feeds on the people—is a 
dead weight on the body politic.” 
The moral trend of the child depends 
upon his family life to a great extent. 
What the teacher can do for him de- 
pends almost entirely on his knowl- 
edge of the child, his ideals and out- 
side conditions. Tendencies to wrong- 
doing can best be understood and 
worked with by knowing conditions. 
“Children often are vicious not neces- 
sarily because parents are poor or 
ignorant, but because worthy ex- 
amples to imitate and high ideals to 
emulate are wanting; opportunity to 
wrongdoing means gratification, and 
unworthy habits are formed quickly 
and surely.” Dirt and defilement, 
deviltry and disease, destruction and 
death are an unfortunate and allitera- 
tive array. But it is, nevertheless, a 
breviary of immorality and crim- 
inality. “Children become moral, cul- 
tured, educated by a process of 
gradual upbuilding and _ unfolding, 
healthy exercise of cerebral cells, or 
otherwise, as their experience or 
training warrants. At any age be- 
tween six and sixteen the children of 
charitable institutions, industrial and 
reformed schools are reported under 
size and under weight; dwarfed 
bodies mean dwarfed minds and anti- 
social attitudes. All this is loss to 
the State. Poorly nourished frames 
do not go hand in hand with healthy 


brain and nerve cells, clear normal in- 
tellects and moral development. Chil- 
dren as a rule act in their lives the 


influences that have been brought to - 


bear upon them. Warner is respon- 
sible for the statement that one-third 
of all the criminals have a warped and 
defective mental development. Some- 
thing of a key, this, to the unlocking 
of the secret of the “bad boy,” “the 
degenerate,” the inmates of the 
truants’ school. The _ cleaning-up 
process, whether of individuals, of 
homes or of schools, begins from 
within. Where growth ceases, decay 
begins. The world wants three-sided 
men, not one-sided ones. Everything 
on its highest level. A boy plays as 
a man works, with his whole soul. 
Fresh air and good food and active 
minds and ennobling ideals are 
economy in education. Parkless 
towns, crowded tenements, no pro- 
visions for the activity of childhood 
dam the child into a perverted adult- 
hood. When some of our schools 
and customs have been dug out of the 
ruts of antiquity, and the little child 
shall be permitted to lead his in- 
structor in the way he should go, 
there will be money enough to run the 
schools. Campaigns against ugliness, 
against improper and excessive picture 
shows, bad advertisements, filthy 
streets and lack of civic pride will 
not be amiss in summing up educa- 
tional economic conditions. “A boy 
will try to be what he thinks you think 
he is.” Faith in a boy helps him. 
He is bursting out with energy to do. 
Let him help the other fellow. To 
the point is this brief extract from an 
item of news from a recent Outlook: 
“They certainly used to be a tough 
gang, but this year since the play- 
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ground come, they don’t give me no 
trouble,” said the playground police 
officer. “The boy without a play- 
ground is father to the man without 
a job.” Idleness and vagrancy in the 
man are a natural product of a boy- 
hood without opportunity for whole- 
some play. There is close connection 
between the social spirit that finds ex- 
pression in wholesome sport and the 
social spirit that finds expression in 
public service. The dead routine in 
education is giving way; schools no 
longer kill, but make alive. The field 
is vast, far-reaching, hopeful. Which- 
ever way we turn, body, mind, morals, 


school, Church, State, the way of 
economy and the way of perfection 
are through an adequate knowledge of 
that little squirming, crying, roguish, 
laughing, joyous, healthy bundle of 
possibilities that brings gladness to 
the home and heart, joy to the life 
and hope for the future. Teachers, 
let us give them a chance. 

Inspirational leadership on the part — 
of teachers, rather than playing the 
part of the restraining police, will 
take the school work on easy grades, 
in big sweeping curves, toward per- 
fection on half-fare tickets. 





The Necessity of the Cooperation of Parent and 
Teacher 


By MRS. JNO. THREADGILL, Oklahoma City, President Oklahoma Federation of 
Women's Clubs 


Address to Texas Congress of Mothers 


“Why is it needful that we should 
discuss the necessity of the codpera- 
tion of parent and teacher?” Why is 
it not apparent to all that the parent 
and teacher should advise with each 
other for the child’s highest good? 

In the “good old days” the good 
wife was expected to bake and brew, 
and spin and weave, and sew and darn, 
and sweep and scour, and the children 
helped her. The chief education a 
boy and girl received in those days 
was in the art of household economy, 
thrift and industry. Very little did 
the majority of the youth know of 
books, systematic study in either the 
common school or college. Their edu- 
cation along this line consisted in 
what the father or mother could teach 
them in the leisure hours after supper, 


when the day’s work was done. Their 
books were few in number. Fortu- 
nately above their fellows were they 
when the family owned a spinet and 
the mother could teach them some- 
thing of music. Did one fall sick, 
then the mother tried homely remedies 
brewed from the herbs in the garden. 
Was a new garment needed, the 
mother fashioned it from the home- 
spun cloth, spun and woven by her 
own hands from the raw material 
raised by the father and sons. Those 
were the days when every fellow 
helped. Those were the days when the 
old were burdened with labor, and the 
youth grew old with the thought of 
the morrow, yet all were strengthened 
and cheered by the sweet, strong wine 
of independence and self help. 
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How is it now? How many won- 
derful changes have come about! 
Gradually, by that principle known as 
division of labor, first one duty, then 
another has been taken from the shoul- 
der of the home-maker, until now 
many think they are ill-used if they 
have to cook or sweep. The factories 
spin and weave for us; tailors and 
dressmakers sew for us; if we are 
slightly ill, call the doctor; send the 
child to Sunday-school for his spirit- 
ual instruction ; send him to day school 
for his advancement in the three R’s. 
The mother now has time to join a 
club and improve her own mind, which 
is good, very good, so far as it goes, 
but the pendulum of change should not 
be allowed to swing too far. 

Whereas the duties of home train- 
ing were, in the olden time, too heavy, 
yet now we are in danger of making 
them too light. 

Even now when the doctor comes 
he advises with the parent as to the 
symptoms of the disease, so that he 
may be able to apply his remedies with 
a full understanding of the child’s 
physical state. So then, let us take 
the teacher into partnership, that she 
may have a full understanding of the 
child’s equipment for the work she 
must help him to do, 

The teacher’s knowledge of the 
child must be manifold. She is not 
only to have charge of his mental ad- 
vancement, but there are duties she 
owes to his physical, moral and spirit- 
ual development. Please do not let this 
statement startle you. It really is very 
simple, if you use less technical terms, 
very easy to understand. To make my 
meaning clear, let us imagine the 
teacher on the first day of school. She 
comes into the room and sees before 


her forty (fortunate is she if there 
are no more than forty) children with 
expectant faces. Yes, even the dullest 
of them looks up with interest to see 
what the teacher will do. Forty dif- 
ferent dispositions to get in touch 
with, so that she may control them 
and keep order, so that she may lead 
along that tedious path which leads t> 
knowledge. Who knows (or should 
know) all about the dispositions of 
these children? Theparents. Who 
knows nothing, as yet? The teacher. 
Can the parents help? Ithinkso. Do 
not you? I would not have the parents 
of all forty come in a body to help the 
first day of school. I would not have 
them tell her about “My Jamie” and 
“Our littlke Amanda.” Oh no, that 
would be absurd. All things, even 
help, must be taken by degrees. 

Now let us consider how the teacher 
can be of much benefit to the child 
through codperation with the parent. 
The tendency of teaching in this day 
is too much toward books, excluding 
the value of manual work, too much 
toward theory, too little toward a 
practical application of the theory. 
There is too much demanded of the 
child at school, too little at home. The 
husband and wife of pioneer days 
were wise in making their children 
real helpers in the home. There is 
nothing that tends to develop children 
into true men and women as thor- 
oughly as encouraging them to be use- 
ful. Let a child feel that he is of no 
real help or comfort to any one, and 
you can take no surer way to stultify 
ambition in that child’s heart. The de- 
sire to help is inborn in every human 
heart. The child of three or even two 
years will attempt to do things he 
sees others do. If you replenish the 
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fire, the baby hands will take a lump 
of coal or a stick of wood and throw it 
on the fire. It may fall short, he will 
pick it up and try again. If ‘father 
needs a match to light his cigar, who 
so eager to hold the lighted match as 
the little tot. If the mother is making 
bread, here comes the little helper 
again: “Let me help, mother; I can 
roll the biscuit. Let me make a pie.” 
Children of this age, and older, often 
hinder you in your work, through that 
eager tendency to help. This tendency 
should be fostered. When the mother 
says: “Run, play, now. You bother 
me,” she is short-sighted. Many 
mothers are so. In this vital point, 
the teacher can help the parent, and, 
through her, help the child. As the 
children grow, let them have some 
daily duty, however insignificant, 
which they are required to do, make 
them feel that the happiness and com- 
fort of home are, in a measure, depend- 
ent on this daily effort. In a home 
without hired help, you are more apt 
to find the children helpful. Necessity 
makes it so. When there are servants 
to take the burdens, the children get 
the idea that they do not need to help. 
Teachers know that the helpful child 
at home makes the best student, and 
she may use many arguments to show 
the mother that this is so. 

System is a fine thing. All of us 
acknowledge this without question. 
In the public schools, there must be 
system or there would be no order. 
Without order there can be very 
little instruction. But there are reser- 
vations, The system brought to a fine 
point works beautifully, but it makes 
the people subject to it work beauti- 
fully also. It leads unreservedly to 
the strenuous life, which to be bene- 
ficial must have its limitations. 


To have system in the schools, rules 
and regulations follow as a matter of 
course, The rules and regulations are 
framed for the common good of all, 
but in almost every school they are 
made to fit the child who is above the 
average in physical, mental and moral 
development. They are, in many in- 
stances, made without the knowledge 
or consent of the majority of the 
teachers or any of the parents. This 
is not right or just. Such a system is 
sure in many instances to work a hard- 
ship on the child below the average in 
strength and capacity for study, and 
may result in much real harm. The 
alarming increase among the children 
and youth of our public schools, of 
nervous debility, anemia and eye 
strain, is evidence of the fact that 
something is radically wrong with the 
requirements of the system as it exists 
to-day. 

Among the points which might be 
discussed by parent and teacher with 
much better conditions resulting for 
the child are the following: 

1. Is the school day too long? 

2. Atmosphere of schoolroom. (Ef- 
fects of chalk and bad air.) 

3. Shall the child take lunch to 
school or come home at the noon 
hour? 

4. Results of much written work. 
(Physical and mental.) 

5. Results of night study. 
ical and mental.) 

6. Examinations and their effects 
on the nervous child. 

From the very nature of the case, 
the parent and teacher look at these 
things from entirely different stand- 
points; the parent in this day is ex- 
pected to take care of the child’s phys- 
ical condition ; the teacher is employed 
to keep the child’s mental condition up 
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to the highest standard possible. So 
while the teacher will be prompted to 
defend the rules for these things be- 
cause she thinks they are necessary for 
the child’s mental advancement or the 
convenience of the teacher or the bet- 
terment of the system (the public 
school system), the mother, though 
she is interested in this as much as 
the teacher, is more apt to consider the 
effect of each and all of these on the 
child’s physical or nervous system. 
Just a word in regard to the ques- 
tion, “Is the school day too long?” 
When the fathers and mothers of the 
present day were children, and went 
to graded schools, the day began at 
nine and ended at three o’clock. Why 
is it now extended to four o’clock? The 
teacher will tell you that with the num- 
ber of children she has to teach and 
the number of studies she is required 
to give,'shecannot possibly get through 
before four o’clock. This brings up two 
other questions: “Are our schools too 
crowded ?” and “Does our school cur- 
riculum contain too many subjects of 
study?” There is no doubt that dur- 
ing the last hour of the day, between 
three and four o’clock, children get 
very restless. They show that they are 
tired of the long confinement. Con- 
sider, if you will, what the atmosphere 
of the schoolroom, with its chalk dust 
and the breath of forty other persons, 
can do for a child whose lungs are 
only normal or below normal. Are 
they benefited by these things? If 
they are not, is not every hour added to 
the school day a thing to be very seri- 
ously and gravely considered before it 
is allowed? Shall a child whose lungs 
are weak not go to school? Shall he 
stay at home and lose his education 
because he cannot thrive under the 
conditions there? Suppose the ven- 


tilation of the room is perfect, the air 
pure, the chalk dust eliminated. Even 
then do not the majority of children 
get weary of the strict requirements 
of silence and position as they are en- 
forced in so-called orderly, perfect 
schools? The teacher will quote 
“Order is heaven’s first law.” Yes, 
you may retort, but not the order re- 
quired in the schoolroom. 

I am very sure that if I believed 
that such was the order required in 
heaven I should be very content to 
miss its blessings and sojourn else- 
where in the next world. 

In regard to question three: “Shall 
the child take his lunch or come 
home?” The first thought is that after 
the confinement in the schoolroom, 
the exercise is good for the child. In 
one city that I know, the noon recess 
is.one hour and fifteen minutes and 
all children living within eight blocks 
of the school are required to go 
home for dinner. Eight blocks equal 
half a mile. Is it right to require all 
the children who live eight blocks 
away to walk, in all weathers and 
in all conditions of health, one-half 
mile to dinner, eat their dinner and 
then walk one-half mile back to 
school? How many teachers would 
not think they were ill-used if they 
were required to walk one-half mile 
io their dinner, in all weathers and in 
all conditions of health? On days 
when they feel well and the day is 
bright and sunny they may enjoy it, 
once in a while, but the rule applies to 
all weathers and allconditions of health 
and strength. The teacher will tell 
you that this rule is made for children 
because in crowded schools the ques- 
tion of disciplining so large a num- 
ber for one hour and a quarter is a 
serious question ; that the children play 
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too hard; that the fresh, hot dinner is 
better for them than the cold lunch. 
The thing to do is for the parent and 
teacher to talk it over and do what is 
best for each child after the discussion. 

In regard to the points four, five 
and six, the teacher will say that the 
written work is good exercise for the 
child; that above the fourth or fifth 
grade the child must study at night to 
keep up; that examinations are the 
only means to ascertain if a child is 
ready to go into the next higher grade, 
and that the thought of the written 
examination makes the child study for 
fear of failing. The parent will say in 
answer to this that the written work is 
a great tax on the eyes, as also is the 
night study, and that the child’s men- 
tal or nervous state just before, dur- 
ing, and after the examination is no- 
ticeably disturbed ; that the eye strain 
caused by each and all of these is so 
great that in one whose eyes are below 
the normal strength or afflicted with 
any of the derangements so common 
now, the effect is so bad that it is bet- 
ter for the child to be out of school 
than to be in danger of losing his 
sight. 

I think that even with the danger of 
lowering the standard of scholarship 
in the public school it might be better 
to exempt from examination all those 
whose grades were 90 per cent. ; I wish 
that it might be made even less than 
this. 

Keep in mind that these rules apply 
during the hours of nine in the morn- 
ing and four in the afternoon, for five 


days of each week, during nine months 
of the year. How many of you have 
heatd this answer when you remark 
Mary Smith does not seem strong? 
“No,” says her mother, “Mary has 
not been real well and strong for 
the last month or two. I think she 
is studying too hard, but it will soon 
be vacation, and then I hope she 
will pick up again. She will have 
a chance to get rested.” Is it right 
that the strain of the school year 
should be such as to make such a drain 
on Mary’s physical health possible, 
and make it necessary that each sum- 
mer season should be looked forward 
to as a season of recuperation and 
patching up, so as to be ready for the 
arduous drain of the next year? Can- 
not the parent and teacher by co- 
Operation and discussion do much to 
find a sensible and practical solution 
of this problem? If the parent who 
sees the objections to the system as it 
is, and the teacher who is cognizant of 
the benefits of same, can devise with 
each other intelligently and sympathet- 
ically, a better state of affairs would 
result, and we would see at the end of 
the school year more “sound minds in 
sound bodies.” 

To the parent I would say, encour- 
age the teacher. Help her to feel that 
you are co-workers in this great task 
of training the child for his work in 
this life, and that, in a larger measure 
than you know, you are helping them 
to grasp all that is good and holy for 
the life to come. 
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On Retaining the Confidence of Our Children 


If we have been able to win the con- 
fidence of our children in the begin- 
ning we should be able to hold it 
through the years, as Froebel would 
have us do when he says, “Keep thou 
an open door between thy child’s life 
and thine own.” He presumes that 
we already have the door open, but 
intimates that it requires a certain 
alertness and effort on our part to 
keep it so. This alertness, it seems to 
me, means simply taking the time to 
enter into the lives of our children 
more completely in order that confi- 
dential relations between us may be 
established more naturally, freely and 
easily. It has been truly said that 
“Confidence in the child’s heart is not 
so much a matter of reasoning as of 
instinct”—it should not be a thing of 
growth, but of spontaneous impulse. 

How, then, shall confidence be in- 
spired and, if once inspired, retained? 
“In what school,” some one asks, 
“shall the mother prepare herself to 
enter into the generous confidence of 
her children?” As there is but one 
way to inspire confidence, there can be 
but one way to hold it, and that is, 
we must be worthy of this confidence, 
for it can repose only on realities. 
Truth and generosity may rest only 
upon truth and generosity. If, for 
instance, I am mean, selfish, stingy, 
perhaps; or, if I am sour; unloving, 
even unkind, I do not deserve and 
should not dare to ask or expect the 
loving trust of young hearts, for it 
is my own heart that needs first to be 
sent to school in order that I may my- 
self learn to be that which I would 
train my boys to be. A noted old 
schoolmaster, who inspired and en- 


joyed the loving confidence of his 
pupils, laid great stress upon the un- 
conscious influence, mysterious and 
silent, that goes out from the person- 
ality of every teacher. This influence 
he felt worked like the unnoticed 
electricity of the atmosphere and was 
most powerful in making it abso- 
lutely certain that every teacher would 
actually teach that which he himself 
is. In speaking to a body of teachers 
once he asked them how, for example, 
a narrow, selfish, pinched-up man 
could possibly make good readers of 
a class of boys when the man himself 
lacked the noble sentiments of poets 
and could not give expression to the 
voice of love or heroism, tender pity 
or generous grief. Therefore, he said: 
“Tf you would teach children to read 
the grand periods of Milton, you must 
in the act be a Milton yourself, and, 
by the same course of reasoning, if 
you would enjoy the loving confidence 
of children, you must, first of all, 
make yourself worthy of that confi- 
dence, and then let your own con- 
science serve as examining commit- 
tee.” If you have kept your con- 
science alive, it will tell you whether 
you can in any sense safely abide such 
a test. With humble head I must 
confess that though I have known in 
a goodly measure something of that 
loving confidence of which we are 
speaking, yet I often tremble lest I 
be condemned as unworthy of it. 

We are told that “in order to in- 
fluence the young we must get near 
to them,” and “in order to get into a 


boy’s heart we must, first of all, get 
the boy-heart into us, then bring him 
up with us into our thoughts and 
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feelings.” We are bidden to follow 
the example of Paul, who made him- 
self all things to all men, and of Jesus, 
who took upon himself the form of 
a servant. Jacob Abbott, the author 
of the old-fashioned Rollo books, a 
man who understood children so well, 
says he thinks the most effectual way 
for securing and holding the confi- 
dence of children is by sympathizing 
with them in their child-like hopes and 
fears and joys and sorrows, in their 
ideas, their fancies and even in their 
caprices ; indeed, the more child-like, 
that is, the more peculiar to the child- 
ren themselves, are the feelings that 
we enter into with them, the closer is 
the bond of kindness and affection 
that is formed. If we wish to keep 
near to the hearts of our children we 
must do so by entering their world. 
They cannot come.to us by entering 
ours. They have no experience of it 
and cannot understand it, but we have 
had experience of theirs and can enter 
it if we choose, and in this way we 
bring ourselves into closer relations 
with them “and help strengthen the 
tie that binds.” For the mothers who 
say they have not time thus to enter 
into the ideas and occupations of their 
children Mr. Abbott truly says that it 
is not so much a question of time as 
it is of manner. He told of a farmer’s 
wife, for example, who is busy with 
her various urgent duties. Her little 
ten-year-old daughter comes to show 
her a shawl she has been making from 
a piece of calico for her doll. The 
busy mother thinks she must say,“Yes ; 
but run away now, child; I am very 
busy,” because that is the easiest and 
the quickest thing to say; but it 
is just as easy and just as quick 
to say, “What a pretty shawl! Play 


now that you are going to take 
dolly out for a walk in it.” The one 
mode repulses and disappoints the 
child, the other pleases her and helps 
toward forming a new bond of sym- 
pathy and union between her mother’s 
heart and her own. Another illus- 
tration of Mr. Abbott’s is of a father 
who, on returning home to dinner 
after the day’s business, meets his son 
of fifteen at the door. “Well, James,” 
he says, “I hope you have been a good 
boy at school to-day.” James, being 
somewhat embarrassed, makes little or 
no reply. His father then goes on to 
say he hopes his boy will be diligent 
and attentive to his studies and im- 
prove his time well, as his future suc- 
cess in life will depend upon the use 
which he makes of his advantages 
while he is young, and then they leave 
each other for awhile. Now, Mr. Ab- 
bott says that, while this advice may 
produce a certain good effect, it does 
not tend at all to bring the father and 
son together. But if, instead of giv- 
ing the advice, the father had, for 
instance, asked what kind of skates or 
sleds were most popular among the 
boys and had shown special interest 
about * learning just what James’s 
opinion was and what James thought 
about the newest improvement in 
skates, etc., etc., the tendency of such 
a talk would be to draw the father 
and son more closely together and so 
to strengthen the bond of union be- 
tween them that on future occasions 
where, perhaps, advice was really 
needed the boy would be more ready 
to receive and to be guided by it than 
otherwise. We need, I think, to show 
that we have a more realizing sense of 
the magical and boundless power of 
sympathy. If we let our children see 
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that we are thoroughly sympathetic in 
our relations with them and try to un- 
derstand their point of view, then by 
drawing out and giving out ideas and 
by words of helpful encouragement 
that we may thoughtfully and tact- 
fully bring in, we may hold their con- 
fidence more easily and come to know 
in some sense the pleasure of being 
one with each other in many experi- 
ences that come up from day to day. 
Since it is by our own thought that 
we make the atmosphere in which our 
children live day by day, and knowing 
that it is this atmosphere that tells so 
much toward making us really in 
touch with one another throughout 
our lives, how immensely worth while, 
it is to exert ourselves to do all in our 
power to encourage and keep alive 
confidential relations from day to day! 
Let us not be too reserved, too afraid 
of showing our affection. It is not 
enough to love if we seem cold. Let 
us be alert about responding to the 
opportunities children offer when they 
come to us with their own ideas. 
Draw them out and make the most of 
any chance to show a lively interest. 
In my own experience, I feel the value 
of having begun very early in’ trying 
to make it easy for my boys to tell me 
naturally whatever was in their minds 
to tell. Gradually we have discussed, 
quite as a matter of course, various 
matters that have perhaps helped 
to bring us closer together. For 
example, several years ago, when 
one of my boys was between five 
and ten years old, he wanted 
one day to know “what the stork’s 
hovering over a household meant.” 
Here was an opportunity to sur- 
prise and interest him very much 
by telling him the simple truth about 
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his own birth. I did not realize then 
as I have since how this talk had 
paved the way for making other 
serious talks easier to discuss quite 
readily. At the same time, my boys 
have come to know a little about how 
much we each have in common, and 
in this way we are more sympathetic 
with each other and consequently 
more confidential. It has seemed to 
me helpful, especially with boys, to let 
them know something of the work of 
the mother as well as of the father. 
Being obliged to do one’s own work 
has often with us proved a blessing 
in disguise, in that it has helped so 
much in making a boy sympathetic 
with what his mother has to do, and 
incidentally with what all women have 
to do, and in helping him all his life 
long to be chivalrous and comprehend- 
ing and sympathetic toward women. 
In helping his mother in this way 
about the home he comes into closer 
relations and more chances come up 
for each to know what is going on 
in the other’s mind. Boys and girls 
need to be in confidential relations to 
someone, and it is a good thing for the 
boy or girl to be able to tell anything 
and everything to “Mother,” knowing 
that she would never abuse such con- 
fidence. In my own experience, too, 
I have found helpful the idea of im- 
pressing boys with the fact that 
I was depending upon them to help 
in carrying out our codperative ideas, 
pertaining, for instance, to the correct- 
ing of our faults, apologizing for our 
errors, punishing ourselves for neg- 
lects of duty, improving our ways and 
manners, adopting more courtesies 
and politnesses, giving good habits a 
boost while earnestly trying to drop 
bad ones. Upon occasions it has been 
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a good thing to call an “advisory 
council” in the family, asking the boys 
to be judges of right and indicators of 
it. In this way they come to realize 
that they have a place to fill in the 
household—their moral intelligence is 
growing stronger by being exercised 
and incidentally more confidential re- 
lations are established that may be en- 
joyed and utilized for good continu- 
ally. Often much can be accom- 
plished, too, toward retaining confi- 
dential relations by reading helpful 
books aloud in the family circle— 
books, for instance, in which the 
characters seem alive and almost a 
part of one’s environment—such as 
“Cuore,” the Italian classic. In Cuore, 
a little schoolboy receives letters from 
his father and mother instructing him 
always to love schoolmates, the poor, 
the teachers, patriots; the whole point 
of the book is the development of the 
heart of the boy, and its author makes 
sentiment, affection and love the 
greatest things in the world. The 
“William Henry Letters” show how 
William Henry’s grandmother is one 
with him in all experiences. Life as 
revealed in David Copperfield means 
more to the average young person 
than a collection of precepts. There 
is more of practical morality, more of 
kindness, sympathy, unselfishness in 
Nicholas Nickleby for most boys and 
girls than in the Catechism. The read- 
ing together of such books as these 
brings about the pleasant opportuni- 


ties of talking more with our children 
instead of so much to or at them. 
The change is delightful and incident- 
ally we are quite unconsciously coming 
into closer touch. I have thought, 
too, that the learning of certain poems 
and inspiring quotations that we have 
together written down in a little book 
that each has had for the purpose, as 
well as the making of various plans 
for possibly a surprise for some mem- 
ber of the family, has been helpful in 
strengthening our confidential rela- 
tions. The poems or quotations may 
sometimes be made to do away with a 
large part of family discipline that is 
so often fatal to the very relations 
that we so much wish to maintain. 
The quotations may also be the means 
of helping the child to resist tempta- 
tion in the hour of peril. 

As mothers, then, should we not 
strive more after ideals, cultivate 
more magnetism, pray for more wis- 
dom, patience and Christian grace— 
be kinder and more sympathetic, so 
that our advice will more often be 
sought? Then by treating our chil- 
dren with greater respect for their 
inner experiences, and making them 
feel sure of our perfect sympathy, 
will they ever quite shrink from con- 
fiding in us, providing we are our- 
selves really worthy? 

Mrs. JAMES Murray, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Abbott’s “Gentle Measures with the 

Young” strongly recommended. 
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Young Girls Should Study Infant Hygiene 


Every year in France at least 145,- 
000 babies die before they are a year 
old, and particularly during the first 
three months. The diseases which 
carry them off are usually defective 
digestion, owing to mistakes of 
mothers who are ignorant of the 
most elementary principles of infant 
hygiene. On thousands of little 
tombs this epitaph would be true, 
“Killed by Ignorance.” Infant mor- 
tality has become a national peril and 
is a source of anxiety to those who 
have the welfare of the country at 
heart. 

In our opinion the only remedy is 
to give practical education to young 
girls, the mothers of to-morrow, 
initiating them in the knowledge of 
child culture in all that guards the 
means of nourishing and caring 
wisely for the babies from birth to 
weaning. The young mother, when 
she has brought her baby into the 
world, too easily believes that she has 
done her full duty; she forgets that 
her work is beginning, that she 
should educate herself as to nursing 
her baby, as to meeting the difficulties 
of weaning him, as to knowing how 
to avoid the dangers of summer and 
winter which menace the delicate 
body of the baby; in a word, the 
young woman who is a mother has 
the responsibility of regulating an- 
other life than her own, and shouid 
know in advance what is beneficial 
and harmful to the being over whose 
development she must watch. 

The new-born babe only knows 
how to suck, is incapable of distin- 
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guishing what is good or bad. It is 
necessary to know and do everything 
for him. The baby, so helpless, needs 
love and endearment; he also re- 
quires that his health be maintained 
and strengthened, that his mind be 
developed normally. To know the 
new-born’s needs is to avoid mistakes 
and disease. If all mothers knew that 
the digestive organs possess nothing 
that can digest starch-food, can one 
believe they would give their babies 
porridge which passes through the 
body without nourishing it, but whic 
always provokes an irritation which 
conduces to produce infant cholera 
infantum? If they knew that of the 
39,000 blind people who live in France 
7,000 owe their blindness to neglect 
during the first eight days of life, that 
the least redness or swelling demands 
medical advice, would they remain 
satisfied to know nothing? Running 
of the ear in babies is serious—and 
requires intelligent treatment. Yet 
mothers are ignorant of the danger. 
There is still the hygiene of clothing 
of the cradle and of the house. 
Young girls should study infant 
hygiene and child culture. They 
should be prepared intelligently to 
care for the baby from birth, and be 
conversant with the principles of 
hygiene, the knowledge of which too 
often comes too late. - It is thus that 
infant mortality may be diminished. 
Child culture should be for every 
woman the first of the sciences, since 
it treats of the first of duties.—E. 
CADENAULE, M.D. (From L’Enfant.) 






































The New York Child-Welfare Committee 


(Prepared by MARY L. READ) 


About a year ago a little group 
of men in New York City who were 
deeply interested in the religious and 
moral training of children met to- 
gether to discuss how such training 
might be made more effective and ex- 
tensive in that city. It was sug- 
gested that a Sunday-school exhibit 
might bring forcibly to the public 
this need. But, as they talked it 
over, their conviction grew that the 
Sunday-school, with an hour or two 
a week, was only an item in affect- 
ing the spiritual life of the child; 
that his home conditions—the house 
he lives in, the food he eats, the care 
he receives, the street where he plays, 
the school he goes to, the industry 
he works in, the libraries he has ac- 
cess to, the theatres he attends—all 
these multifold influences are every 
day shaping his inner life. And so 
these people saw that all these cir- 
cumstances must be shown, if they 
would get a true picture of how the 
child’s religious and moral life is be- 
ing developed. 

Accordingly, they organized into 
the New York Child-Welfare Com- 
mittee, for the purpose of collecting 
such information as was already 
available, making such further stud- 
ies as might be necessary, and set- 
ting forth these facts in a public ex- 
hibit, that the people of New York 
City might know what is being done 
there for the welfare of the children, 
how such work can be made more ef- 
ficient, what evil or hindering influ- 
ences need to be combated, and how 
all the people interested in children’s 
welfare can work together with the 
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greatest economy of energy and the 
most fruitful results. 

Other people were found ready to 
serve on committees—business men, 
college professors, teachers, social 
workers, parents. Funds were con- 
tributed to start the work. The sub- 
ject was divided up between twelve 
committees, each with a paid secre- 
tary, whose functions were to make 
a survey of the conditions existing in 
the city, so far as they related to the 
given phase of child life, to ascertain 
the best that is being done, and to 
make suggestions and recommenda- 
tions for improvements in this given 
field. The Committee Chairman and 
secretary have gathered about them, 
as members of these several com- 
mittees and as workers, those peo- 
ple in the city who are best ac- 
quainted or most concerned with the 
given subject. 

There is a Committee on Health, 
of which Dr. Henry Dwight Chapin 
is Chairman, among whose members 
are Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Health 
Commissioner Lederle, Dr. Josephine 
Baker, of the Child Hygiene Division 
of the City Health Department. This 
committee permeates all the other 
committees and is looking after the 
protection of the child’s physical na- 
ture in all phases of his environment 
—the streets, the schools, industries, 
recreation, churches. 

A Committee on Streets, whose 
Chairman is Jacob A. Riis, is making 
a study of street influences—the play 
space, the street games, the candy 
shops, billboards, etc. 

A Committee on Schools, of which 








Dean Thomas M. Balliet is Chair- 
man, is making a study of all public, 
parochial and private schools, their 
curriculum, their methods. 

A Committee on Recreations and 
Amusements, under Professor E. R. 
A. Seligman, is making a most thor- 
ough survey of the recreation facili- 
ties open to children and young peo- 
ple of the city. It is studying the ex- 
tent to which different attractions are 
patronized and what are the influ- 
ences and various recreations and 
amusements. Among the members 
of this committee are Mrs. Lillian 
W. Betts, Mr. Howard Bradstreet, 
Mr. Hutchins Hapgood. 

A Committee on Work and Wages 
is investigating the industries open 
to children and the chances of prog- 
ress in different typical industries, 
the conditions and effects of child 
labor, and the possibilities of voca- 
tion bureaus. Professor Charles R. 
Richards is the Chairman. 

A Committee on Churches, Tem- 
ples, and Sunday-schouls, of which 
President John H. Finley is the 
Chairman, and whose membership 
includes Dr. George Albert Coe and 
Professor Edward L. Thorndike, is 
making a census of the opportunities 
for religious instruction in Sunday- 
schools of all the great faiths—Pro- 
testant, Catholic, Jewish. This will 
include a presentation of the best 
methods now in use in Sunday- 
school work and a census of the Sun- 
day-school population, with some at- 
tempts to find out why about half of 
the children of New York City do not 
attend Sunday-school. Representa- 
tives of all these faiths are working 
together for this purpose. 

Committees on Social Settlements 
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and on Organizations and Clubs are 
making studies of what these social 
institutions are really doing, what 
classes of children and young people 
they reach, and how their influence 
can be made both more extensive 
and more helpful. 

A Committee on Public and Pri- 
vate Charities, of which Mr. Homer 
Folks is the Chairman, is making a 
study of all the different types of 
philanthropies for children, and the 
methods of care and instruction af- 
forded by different philanthropic in- 
stitutions. 

A Committee on Laws and Admin- 
istration, of which Professor F. J. 
Goodnow, of Columbia, is the Chair- 
man, and whose membership includes 
several of the Juvenile Court Judges, 
is preparing a digest of the laws relat- 
ing to children and is making a thor- 
ough study of the Juvenile Court of 
the city and its administration, with a 
view to making that court more eff- 
cient. 

A Committee on Homes, of which 
Mrs. William Jay Schieffelin is Chair- 
man, is making some studies of home 
conditions in different typical groups 
of the city and will present much 
constructive material, showing the 
latest information that science has to 
offer on such matters as house sanita- 
tion, feeding of children, care of in- 
fants, clothing of children, furnish- 
ing of the home, the hygiene of 
childhood, the social, moral and re- 
ligious training of the child in the 
home. It is also making a survey 
of the opportunities for training in 
home responsibilities—both the phy- 
sical care of the home and the social 
and psychological responsibilities. 
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Each of these committees, in col- 
lecting its material, has in mind the 
relation of the facts to (1) the health 
of children ; (2) their recreational life ; 
(3) their vocational adjustment; (4) 
their civic training ; (5) their prepara- 
tion for home making and (6) their 
moral and spiritual development. 

The exhibit will be held during No- 
vember, in one of the armories cen- 
trally located. At the same time 
there will be held conferences and 
public meetings at which many of 
the problems will be discussed, and 
suggestions offered for improvement 
of conditions and methods. Here it 
is hoped also to work out a closer 
cooperation between societies, insti- 
tutions and individuals who are work- 
ing on the various phases of the wel- 
fare of children. Already there has 
developed, through the Committee 
conferences and social studies, a 
clearer understanding and_ closer 
sympathy, and a disregarding of tra- 
ditional barriers of factions and sects. 
The response for volunteer assistance 
has been remarkable for its enthusi- 
asm, its quality and its extensive- 
ness. Hundreds of people, most of 
them with responsibilities already 


The grass so little has to do, 
A sphere of simple green, 
With only butterflies to brood, 
And bees to entertain. 


And stir all day to pretty tunes 
The breezes fetch along, 

And hold the sunshine in its lap, 
And—bow to evervthing. 


heavy upon them, have responded to 
requests for their codperation— 
teachers, social workers, publishers, 
business men, editors, physicians. 

In making out the plans for the 
scope of its attentions, the organiza- 
tion of its committees, and the form 
of its exhibits, the Committee had no 
precedent to fall back upon and so 
has had to work out with such fore- 
sight as it could command, the field 
that it should cover, the manner in 
which it should develop and the form 
in which it should make presentation. 
At the outset, the whole idea of the 
Child Welfare Exhibit was so novel 
that there were plenty of people who 
considered it only visionary and fu- 
tile. Neither these discouragements 
nor the task of perfecting the organi- 
zation of the work and the raising 
of the necessary funds were sufficient 
to daunt the Committee. The month 
of November accordingly will see the 
opening of the first great exhibit 
ever held with the child as the su- 
preme and exclusive motif. Thus 
again in the twentieth century it is 
shown how “a little child shall lead 
them.” 


And thread the dew all night, like pearls, 
And make itself so fine, 

A duchess were too common 

For such a noticing. 


And even when it dies, to pass 
In odors so divine, 
As lowly spices going to sleep, 
Or amulets of pine. 


And then to dwell in sovereign barns 
And dream the days away, 

The grass so little has to do— 

I wish I were the hay. 
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The Twentieth Century 
Halo 


In the limelight sits a Mother, 

With her Child upon her knee; 
Cou'd there be a fairer picture 

That the world might hope to see? 


Turn the spotlight on this Mother, 
Follow her about Life’s stage— 
Watch her every movement closely— 

She’s the index of the age. 


In the daylight, in the sunlight, 
In the twilight, ever true, 
You wil! find the Mother ready 
For the work her hands may do. 


By the candlelight a Mother 


Kneels beside a bed of pain, 
Mo’stens lips and closes eyelids 
That may never ope again. 


3y the firelight sits the Mother, 
Crooning lullabies so sweet 

To the baby that lies sleeping, 
To the husband, at her feet. 


By the lamp‘tight sits the Mother, 
Stitching, darning, hour by hour, 

*Tis an humble home she honors, 
Yet it holds the nation’s power. 





’Neath the gaslight sits the Mother, 
Bending over schoolbooks now— 

Better far the children’s lessons 
When the Mother shows them how. 


Watch this Mother ‘neath the arc light, 
Light of fashion and display; 

See the Mother bears the splendor 
Without shame or weak dismay. 


Turn the searchlight on the Mother, 
Light up all that is within; 

You will find there human passions, 
Human faults and human sin. 


Yet, for a'l, she is the lovelight, 
Inspiration, hope and guide— 
Let the spotlight be her halo— 
Crown of glory and of pride. 
—LIskKA STILLMAN CHURCHILL. 
University Park, Col., June 13, 1910. 




























National Congress of Mothers 
FREDERIC J. HASKINS 


The women of this country, espe- 
cially the mothers, have awakened to 
the consciousness that the world owes 
more to the little children in the way 
of health, happiness and education 
than it has ever given. What can 
they do? Many things. They have 
already accomplished much as _ indi- 
viduals and more as organizations. 
While maintaining no benevolent or 
educational institution, the society has 
thrown its influence toward every 
movement that can be of help in fur- 
thering the welfare of children. 
Home life, education, sanitation, 
health, dietetics, religion, play, crime, 
each and all have been studied, and 
are being more vigorously studied by 
the members, with a view to increas- 
ing the good things and minimizing 
the bad. 

The great majority of the members 
are, of course, mothers, and mothers 
of the right kind. They are mothers 
who mean to do the best that can be 
done by their own and their neigh- 
bors’ children, who mean to progress 
and broaden and grow themselves, but 
never at the expense of the home and 
all that it means. They work for the 
greater and better development of the 
home, and aim to reach all branches 
of life through the training of chil- 
dren and mothers, elevating each day 
the standard of health, morality and 
education. A pretty big ambition for 
a few thousand women? Granted. 
But one that is being rapidly realized. 
It was because the State branch of the 
Congress of Mothers worked so hard 
toward that end that Pennsylvania 
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now has a good Juvenile Court law. 
It is because of the work of other 
branches in other States that there are 
more free kindergartens, day nurs- 
eries, homes for blind babies, interest 
in child-labor legislation and laws 
which will give little criminals a better 
chance. The Congress of Mothers 
does not claim to have been solely in- 
strumental in things of this kind, but 
largely so. 

Under education come such topics 
as compulsory: education, the school 
curriculum, physical exercises, manual 
training, industrial schools and co- 
education. Of more importance than 
all else is the question of parent-teach- 
er associations, this being a movement 
urging parents and teachers through- 
out the country to come together and 
discuss the bettering of the child’s 
general welfare. 

The deaf, the blind, the insane, the 
epileptic, the incurable and the men- 
tally deficient and dependent are dis- 
cussed at the hands of experts who 
have spent much time in alleviating 
the ills of the afflicted little ones and 
are eager for further and wiser meas- 
ures in their behalf. Some day they 
hope to make the busy world under- 
stand the value of the ounce of pre- 
vention, etc., and have incompetent 
mothers realize that they could have 
prevented the deplorable fact that half 
the children in the world have defect- 
ive sight, or could have been saved 
from disease of various kinds. The 
Congress of Mothers urges such pre- 
ventive measures as_ playgrounds, 
public baths, day nurseries, libraries 





and clubs for boys and girls. They 
know that health, cleanliness and oc- 
cupation will tend greatly to lessen 
crime and ill health in the world. 
There are thousands and thousands 
of erring children throughout the 
country. The fault can hardly ‘be 
theirs, for they are almost too young 
to know good from evil. For years 
in all States, and even now in many 
States, these juvenile offenders were 
placed on the same footing as offend- 
ers of all other ages, and committed 
to penal institutions in exactly the 
same fashion. The result was that 
there were just so many more crimi- 
nals to endanger the welfare of the 
Commonwealth when the sentence had 
been served and the voung offenders 
let loose again. The Congress of 
Mothers is inquiring into the causes 
of all these things, asking the why 
and wherefore of truancy, delin- 
quency, vagrancy, theft and immoral- 
ity. They are advocating the placing 
of these little fellows in homes, or of 
letting them out on probation, or of 
putting them in high-class reforma- 
tories, for any one of these three 
means a chance for the ultimate re- 
demption of the boy or girl, the saving 
of good citizens for the nation. These 
progressive American mothers, who, 
like our old-time mothers, know 
nurséry lore and believe in simple 
home remedies, have gone a great 
ways beyond their grandmothers in 
another thing; that is, in their interest 
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in legislation. ._They do not hesitate 
in the least to ask for laws that will 
protect children, prevent wrong and 
promote good. In their various 
States they are asking for better 
child-labor laws, tenement laws, pure- 
food laws, juvenile court laws, and 
laws that will more closely govern 
marriage and divorce. They ask fear- 
lessly at home and abroad: “What 
is your city, State or nation doing 
to raise the standards of care and 
guardianship of children?” 

There are few sights so pathetic as 
an ignorant, incompetent mother try- 
ing to raise her children—and failing. 
Sometimes such mothers are difficult 
to reach; they resent outside inter- 
ference, as did the New York woman 
when approached by an East Side 
settlement worker and offered advice 
about the care of her babies. “The 
idea of her a-comin’ to tell me how 
to feed an’ raise a child,” she sneered, 
“an’ me already buried seven!” 

The members of the Congress of 
Mothers modestly disclaim any inten- 
tion of going as evangels among 
mothers. They claim that they do not 
hold themselves up in any way as 


“pattern mothers, that they must reach 


the children first; that it is a foregone 
conclusion, a proven fact, that sooner 
or later the parents will be reached 
through the children. The old proph- 
ecy that “a little child shall lead them” 
has found more than one nineteenth 
and twentieth century fulfillment. 
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Some Extracts from Social Gospel 
(Evangile Social) 


From L’Enrant 


What is the first social science? 

It is the science of education whose 
object or end is to form the man. 

Why? 

Because the greatest social necessity 
is to make men. There is only one 
social science. It is that which has 
the forming of men. All others are 
secondary. There is only one reason- 
able thing in social life, that of mak- 
ing enlightened citizens, good workers, 
good fathers, women who fill their 
place as wives and mothers. One can 
never know too much to occupy one- 
self with this science, because it is 
education which makes the man. Fol- 
lowing his education, the man _be- 
comes a good citizen, useful to society 
or a criminal. “Reform education 
and you will reform the human race.” 
The question of education dominates 
everything, even the question of race. 

Governments and rulers should 
work to determine what is required. 
All are equally interested in its solu- 
tion. Have no doubt about it. Edu- 
cation alone can prevent all the evils 
which crush us. Instruction is only 
the means—education is the end. 

Education is the corner-stone of so- 
ciety. Man alone is born perfectible. 
Man alone individually and socially is 
susceptible of progress. Society can 
only prosper when children are well 
brought up, and when citizens are 
well governed. Of these two things 


the first is of most importance. 
The pedagogical regime precedes and 
determines the political regime. Laws 
without morals are only a dead letter. 
Morals are the result of education. 
Education is, therefore, the corner- 
stone of society. What constitutes. a 
complete education? Man lives in 
two different states as an individual 
and as a member of society. Indi- 
vidual and social education are neces- 
sary. Social education should fit men 
to use their rights and fulfill their so- 
cial duties. These rights and duties 
arise the one from the relations with 
our fellow creatures in a private inter- 
est; the other from the competition 
that we must bear in the community 
to sustain and defend it. The duties 
of a citizen are the duties of the 
Christian to those near him—the du- 
ties of social charity. 

To separate the duties of the private 
life of a citizen from the duties of his 
social and public life is to prepare 
for complete ruin. One cannot be 
a good citizen and Christian if one is 
not an honest man, and one does not 
possess true honesty if one does not 
practice public and social righteous- 
ness. 

There are two kinds of honesty. 
Individual morality, social morality 
and religious morality are the three 
parts of one and the same morality. 
There are not three codes of morality. 
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A Spinster’s Criticism 


If boys didn’t grow into men, and 
if women didn’t marry them, nobody 
would care how selfish and domineer- 
ing and brutal their mothers brought 
them up to be. But it’s the women 
who marry them who have to pay the 
penalty for the sinful oversight of 
silly, weak, misguided mothers—and 
who pay it sometimes through long 
lives of sorrow and martyrdom that 
are little short of hell. 

When the spinster looks around and 
sees the patient, gentle, pathetic little 
wives whose nights are spent in long 
vigils of sorrow; wives who are kept 
penniless, who have to beg for every 
cent, and who are not even permitted 
to pay the weekly store bills; wives 
who are lashed by the tongue of abuse 
and cutting sarcasm; wives who never 
know what it is to be favored with a 
courteous speech or chivalrous action 
on the part of their particular lords 
of creation; wives who are merely 
fetchers and carriers, unpaid servants 
for a domineering master; wives who 
are ignored and slighted, and ac- 
corded less courtesy than a hired cook 
would get—when the spinster ob- 
serves these things—and, alas! more 
than a few such wives come under her 
immediate observation —she knows 
that somewhere a woman is generally 
to blame. 

You who were the mothers of these 
men have made them what they are! 

Don’t say you have not. For from 
the very tiniest babyhood you might 
have taught them to be gentle and 
thoughtful and less selfish. 


He was a boy, so you let him have 
a bean-shooter and learn to be cruel. 
What in heaven’s name would you 
have thought had your little girls de- 
manded bean-shooters or other in- 
struments of cruelty? Yet it is just 
as essential that boys shall be trained 
to gentle habits. They need the train- 
ing ten times more. A boy who is 
allowed to be a barbarian because of 
his sex will never be other than a bar- 
barian when he is done being a boy. 

He was a boy, and so you waited 
on him hand and foot, and taught his 
sisters to defer to him, and fostered 
his egotism in every conceivable way, 
though the white cat and the angels 
know that the native egotism of the 
masculine animal certainly needs no 
fostering. 

If you had taught that boy to wait 
on you and to be gentle and thought- 
ful with his sisters, to be chivalrous 
to all women, and to emulate those 
more unselfish virtues we labor by ex- 
ample and precept to instil into the 
little daughters of the world, he would 
never have grown up to make some 
poor woman’s life a burden to her, 
and perhaps break her heart. 

One of the most unlikely things the 
average mother of a son ever does is 
to look far enough ahead to perceive 
the time when her boy will be the hus- 
band of some other woman. 

If she did she would set to work 
with all the magical powers in her 
possession, and train him to be a fit 
person to fill that other woman’s life 
with gladness. 





AIMS AND PURPOSES OF NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportuni- 
ties to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
codperate-intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the im- 
—- years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 
criminals. 

To use systematic, earnest effort to this end, through the formation of Mothers’ Clubs 
in every Public School and elsewhere; the establishment of Kindergartens, and laws which 
will adequately care for neglected and dependent children, in the firm belief that united 
——— work for little children will pay better than any other philanthropic work that 
can be done. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches child- 
hood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to codperate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 
confirm, the child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blame- 
less, dependefit and neglected children, recause there is no philanthropy which will so 
speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions 
for correction and — , 

The work of the/Congfess is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to 
become a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which 
can only be attained through the individual homes. 


State News 


[DAHO. Home is the primal institution of God, and 
Borst Concress oF MotHers Hotps ANNUAL is first in ‘ine after the creation of the 
SESSION. heaveiis and the earth. The first home was 
The Boise Congress of Mothers, which sacredly guarded by an angel with a flaming 
now has a membership of nearly 200, held sword. The responsibility has been trans- 
its annual meeting June 2, 1910, in the audi- ferred, and the flaming sword that guards 
torium of the High School, and listened the Edens of the day is held by the moth- 
to the reports of the officers and chairmen e¢thood of the nation. 
of the various committees, which took up “To the thinking women there is no di- 
a greater part of the afternoon, and showed viding line between home, state and na- 
something of the work which the Congress tion, and a universal motherhood must meet 
has accomplished during the past year. the universal cry of the children who suf- 
Mrs. E. D. Nichols, President of the fer from the wrongdoings of others. Al!l 
Congress, made her annual address, set- selfishness is eliminated from her thoughts 
ting forth the aims and purposes of the when she awakens to the fact that the trai‘ 
Congress and some of its accomplishments. of the serpent<is over all the land, and 
She spoke in part as fo'lows: over the threshold of home is the begin- 
“As an organization, we have reached’ ning of the real life of the boy and the 
another milestone in our journev toward — girl. The boundary of home influence must 
the goal of true motherhood, the eleva- reach from ocean to ocean, and only or- 
tion of home life and highest ambition for ganized motherhood can discharge the re- 
‘the welfare of the child” Looking over  spons?bility that must be met by e‘evating 
the records of the past year, we find, per- home life everywhere, and making safe the 
haps, some revrets over mistakes and fail- highways and byways that the multitudes 
ures to which, as humans, we are pror~ must travel. The Congress of Mothers 
but on the whole we have much to rejoice organized with one definite aim. The wel- 
over. The work of the Boise Congress fare of the child is the avenue through 
of Mothers has been characterized by well- which we can, as mothers, work to this 
planned and intelligent efforts on the part great end. Jt affords an opportunity to 
of the Vice-Presidents in their respective advance the product of not one mother’s 
circles. The hours of study ard social en- effort and experience in child training, but 
joyment have been in accord with the high the opinions of multitudes of mothers who 
ideals of our organization. The result nec- have intelligence, experience and education 
essarily has been added knowledge, with greatly to be desired in the primary work 
increased sense of power and responsibil- of the home, and which is fast becoming 
ity, which cannot be lightly regarded. We an important factor in cooperation between 
are united in the belief that we can find school and home life, thus giving the moral 
no higher sphere than this rock on which support to the school of which it has so 
our organization is founded—the home. long been denied. It is a sad reflection on 
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the parenthood of the world that so largely 
in the past the work of the home has been 
left to the public schools. In 1897, when 
the National Congress of Mothers began 
its work, it was looked upon with a degree 
of surprise that might have resulted in 


scorn, but, in Western phraseology, it has — 


‘made good,’ and to-day its interest com- 
mands the respect of the greatest scientists 
and even our national government deems 
it a subject worthy of study. Letters from 
other countries show that the interest is 
world-wide, and our home office is taxed 
to meet the demand for literature on Child 
Culture and Child Nurture. 

“Our State President, Mrs. Southwell, 
has communicated with prominent educa- 
tors over the entire State, and has received, 
without exception in any case, encourage- 
ment and words of appreciation of the 
work we would accomplish. As a city con- 
gress, we are keeping pace with the rank 
and file of other states. The efficient 
work of our Juvenile Court and Educa- 
tional Committee has been a credit to our 
organization. They have at all times met 
with the encouragement and support of 
our City Superintendent, Mr. Meek. We 
are indebted to Mr. Meek tor many 
other courtesies and help which have been 
graciously conferred. We have found him 
to be at all times approachable and ready 
to make sacrifices in the interest of the 
youth of our city. He has shown unlimited 
patience with the juvenile offender, and 
‘has proved to be a terror to the evildoer 
who would tear down the superstructure 
of character for sélfish gain. Standing 
where the 1910 milestone will be erected 
in the name of work for children, we can 
look back with a certain degree of satis- 
faction. We have labored as one wom? 
for the principles we espouse. We have 
held dear every interest concerning the chil- 
dren. We have made a careful study of 
the laws on our statutes that are calculated 
to protect them. We shall continue to work 
for their right administration. We have 
made an honest effort to coOnverate with 
our teachers, according to the Golden Rule, 
and the response has been most encourag- 
ing. We have fostered within our circles 
a spirit of pride in our public schools, and 
some of us have a new vision of the worth 
and influence of the educational instructors 
of our city. We have beheld with our eyes a 
steady increase in right public sentiment 
through these combined forces. We, as an 
organization, have publicly nrotested against 
the destroying influences in our city. We 
have urged, and shall everlastingly continue 
to urge, the enforcement of our city ordi- 
nances which are calculated to protect our 
youth. The safety of society rests in the 
hands of womanhood. We will not falter 
unti! it is secured. We are proud of our 
Juvenile Court law, but we mourn its ad- 
ministration. 


“The court is crippled in its efforts for 
lack of support of public sentiment. The 
spectacle of the juvenile offender in jail 
for want of a place provided by those in 
authority should arouse the citizenship to 
the highest pitch of determination to make 
the intent of the law recognized. As an or- 
ganization, I trust we will continue deter- 
minedly and relentlessly for a sane place 
of detention for the juvenile offender, for 
a woman probation officer and a judge fitted 
to sit in judgment on child life, regardless 
of creed or party.” . 


“INDIANA. 


The program of the Mothers’ Club of 
Huntington has been received. It promises 
so rich a field of research that we append 
some of its study topics: 

Instinct of Activity, or Training of the 
Mind; Instinct of Investigation, or Training 
of the Senses; Instinct of Power, or Train- 
ing of the Emotions; Instinct of Love, or 
Training of the Affections; Instinct of Con- 
tinuity, or Training of Reason; Instinct of 
Justice, or Right and Wrong Punishment; 
— of Recognition, or Training of the 

ill. 

The American Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mortality has 
been formed as the outcome of the Confer- 
ence on Prevention of Infant Mortality, 
held in New Haven last November. On 
January 1, the Association opened an of- 
fice in Baltimore, from which its work 
has since been directed. The objects are: 

1. The study of infant mortality in a 
its relations. 

2. The dissemination of knowledge con- 
cerning the causes and prevention of in- 
fant mortality. 

3. The encouragement of methods for the 
prevention of infant mortality. 

The first annual meeting wil! be held in 
Baltimore, November 9 to -11. In its an- 
nouncement, the Association says: 

“Men and women who have attempted a 
solution of the problem, from either the 
medical or the sociological standpoint, have 
proved that the infantile death-rate can 
be cut down at least one-half by the appli- 
cation of carefully considered preventive 
measures. Asa result of the work of these 
pioneers, the appalling waste of infant life . 
is no longer regarded as one of the unal- 
terable dispensations of Providence. The 
blame has shifted to society and -to social 
conditions—ignorance, indffference to the 
laws of health, industrial conditions, over- 
work, impure milk, overcrowding and bad, 
housing. 

“In every part of this country—in fact, 
throughout the civilized world—the baby is 
recognized as one of the most valuable 
national assets. A sense of obligation to 
the child, as the citizen of the future, is 
awakening. In response to it, preventive 
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undertakings are springing up on every 
hand, which aim not only to keep the baby 
alive, but to improve his chance to grow 
up to healthy maturity. Realizing that 
the problem is too complex to be solved by 
one set of workers or students, physicians 
and social workers have joined in a con- 
certed effort to put the gospel of preven- 
tion to practical everyday use. 

“The aim of this Association is to quicken 
the sense of responsibility already 
aroused, and to stimulate definite plans of 
prevention. Membership is open to all who 
are interested in the baby. It is not limited 
to physicians, investigators, nurses, social 
workers or associations which deal di- 
rectly with the problem; but it is hoped 
that the fathers and mothers of the chil- 
dren who are getting a square dea! will 
consider it a privilege to further the cause 
of less fortunate children.” 


NEW JERSEY 


The Tenth Annual Convention of the 
New Jersey Congress will be held in the 
Woman’s Club of Orange,:East Orange; on 
Friday and Saturday, the 11th and 12th of 
November. 


OHIO 


The Cleveland Congress of Mothers and 
Teachers will hold a convention during the 
first week of November. The program will 
be announced in a short time. The Presi- 
dent is Mrs. W. E. Linden, 3444 Memphis 
avenue. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations will hold 
its annual convention in Reading, Novem- 
ber 3, 4 and 5. 


TENNESSEE 


Mrs. George H. Robettson, of Jackson, 
Tenn., was appointed Organizer for Ten- 
nessee. Her interest and enthusiasm will 
probably bring Tennessee into the steadily 
increasing roll of States organized for chi!d 
study for child welfare. 

ProMISED CoOPERATION.—At a later meet- 
ing, the National Constitution was adopted, 
and Mrs. J. R. Sullivan, of Milwaukee, was 
elected President; Mrs. A. R. McLenegan, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Commissioner William C. Rucker, of the 
Health Department, says he considers the 
work of the Mothers’ Congress an aid to 
the Health Devartment. In an address to 
the newly organized Congress, he said: 

“The great solution of the problem of 
sanitation lies in education.” 

The education of the present veneration 
of mothers would be but partially effective. 
What is necessary, according to his theory, 
is the education of the child. He said 


that if the little girls who are now in school 
can be taught how to care for children, the 
effects of the teaching will be appreciable 
in the community in twenty years from 
now, and that great results cannot be ex- 
pected immediately in any event. He be- 
lieves the most important work of the world 
is the education of the child. 

Dr. Rucker gave as an instance of what 
the education of the child means to the 
next generation, the way in which tem- 
perance waves have swept through certain 
States where it was least expected that the 
dry element would ever prevail. He said 
these waves were the results of educating 
the children of twenty years ago. 


IGNORANCE OF SOME MorTHERS. 

He said conditions among Milwaukee 
children were astonishing in some direc- 
tions. He found a mother last week who 
was trying to feed her 6-months-old in- 
fant sour milk, and because the child’s 
instinct taught it that it was poison and 
led it to refuse to take the fluid, the 
mother spankéd it. He gave that as an 
instance of the dense ignorance of some 
mothers who need immediate education. 

Dr. Rucker said when standing on the 
street of one of the poorer districts at I1 
o’cleck at night he saw children wandering 
about, without care, so filthy that one could 
write initials on their faces. 

He to!d of a little girl that he saw, who, 
in a short space of time, ate a banana, two 
ice cream cones and a box of crackerjack. 
His conclusion was that a child allowed to 
do that sort of thing would not attain to 
a normal mental or physical adulthood. 


WISCONSIN 


The National Congress of Mothers wel- 
comes the organized motherhood of Wis- 
consin as the latest addition to the States 
which have entered the ranks of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers. 

Mrs. W. L. Betts, of Milwaukee, took 
the initiative in forming the State Con- 
gress. Mrs. Orville T. Bright visited Mil- 
waukee twice to-aid in the preliminary plans 
for the State organization. En route to 
the National Conference at Denver, the 
national officers were invited to visit Mil- 
waukee, where a large and representative 
meeting was held at Milwaukee-Downes 
College. Mayor Seidel gave cordial ap- 
proval to the p!an for organizing parents, 
and was heartily seconded by the Sunverin- 
tendent of Schoo's, by Miss Labin, Presi- 
dent of Milwaukee-Downes College, and by 
all present. 

Dr. M. V. O’Shea, of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, wrote that Madison would form a 
strong branch of the new State Congress. 
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A Toast 


The Baby—The Master in the House 


Here’s to the baby—with a great 
big B—God bless him! 

Surely, he’s the master in the 
house, for who would not be a willing 
slave to the little dimpled darling in 
his helplessness ? 

Then, too, he repays so lavishly 
with his loving pats and his creeping, 
caressing fingers; his gurgles and 
coos. 

But let us not do all the serving 
when he has outgrown his helpless- 
ness, lest he become the tyrant in the 
house. (Leave that to his father, 
who perhaps was not trained by a 
club mother.) 

But the baby in the house is not 
the only baby to be thought of and 
planned for. Away in the dim and 


distant future there will be, we hope, 
a dear little baby granddaughter or 
grandson—whose father or mother 
is perhaps not yet born—and while 
we are thinking so much of women’s 
rights, let us not be unmindful of 


baby’s rights. For it is the right of 
every baby to be well-born, physic- 
ally, mentally and morally; and let us 
bear in mind that that future baby’s 
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Its aim is te keep the children pure in heart; to keep their little 
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will not have to wnlearn things they never should have known. 
, It is the aim of Tue Cur_pren’s Star to teach the children un- 
selfishness. Its moto is ** Do Something for Somebody.” 

Such a thought as this imp!anted in the mind of the child will 
prove a blessing to every household. 

Does this kind of a magazine appeal to rou? Do you want to 
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well-being lies, to a certain extent, 
with us—the grandmothers. So let 
us look well to our ways, lest he lift 
accusing fingers, pointing at us for 
some inherited blemish of body or 
mind. 

However, we should not take our 
motherhood too seriously. After all, 
the baby is not the whole universe, 
nor yet the center of it, so let us keep 
in touch with things other than baby 
foods and baby patterns, else when he 
is no longer our little baby, we shall 
have grown narrow, and he will look 
to us in vain for that companionship 
and sympathy and guidance in the 
larger issues of life, which is his 
right to receive from us and should 
be our joy and privilege to give him. 
So 

Here’s to our Baby! 
Little or big— 

Be he bald-headed 

Or wears he a wig— 

Still to the end of all time 
He’s our Baby. 


Given at a Mothers’ Club luncheon. 
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~. NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND 


* PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS. To Those Seeking 


MASSACHUSETTS BRANCH 


Mrs. Alice B. Merryman, 138 Cedar ATI 
Street, Haverhill, President. 

Mrs. Walter Leroy Smith, 18 
Everett Street, Malden, Correspond- 
ing Secretary. ‘ ‘ 

The above is the letterhead of the we have —_ give the 

' benefit of our judgment on 
newly organized congress in Massa- : 
chusetts. Everyone is enthusiastic and matters coming under the 
many have volunteered their serv- general head of Trust Com- 
ices. We received the Denver pa- pany business, whether our 


pers telling of each day’s proceedings regular patrons or not. 
and have sent them to our differ- 
ent officers. Massachusetts will be 
represented at all future conventions, Logan Trust Co. 
for we have great aims for the fu- of Philadelphia 

ture. 1431 Chestnut Street 


The State Board hold a meeting ROWLAND COMLY WILLIAM BRADWAY 
in September. President reasurer 
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